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Dr. PRI CE's Discourss, &c. 


HAD taken up Dr. Price's Diſcourſe 
on the love of our country,” as he is 
pleaſed to term it, expecting to find the 
ſubject of the Revolution, the commemo- 
ration of which gave riſe to this diſcourſe, 


treated with a degree of enthuſiaſtic 


— warmth, The former publications of this 
gentleman warranted ſuch an expectation. 


A good man cannot recollect that event, 
without being conſcious of its importance. 
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Every conſiderate perſon will rejoice at the 
emancipation of any country from the 
chains of bigotry and deſpotiſm. And his 
gratitude will be proportionate to the ſhare 
he may experience of ſuch emancipatian. 


It ſhould ſeem, however, that the benefits 
of the Revolution had not been clearly per- 
ceived in this kingdom, till within this year 
or two, And 1t was reſerved for the year 
1789, to produce a liſt of perſons “ in- 
„ clined to let their names be tranſmitted 
« to poſterity as the friends of the glorious 
© Revolution of 1688.“ | 


Every honeſt man of common ſenſe 
would be glad, I make no doubt, of adding 
his name to this hiſt; and would be ready 
to avow his firm perſuaſion, that the ac- 
ceſſion of the Prince of Orange to the Eng- 
liſh throne was attended with the happieſt 
conſequences to this country. He would 
be proud to enro: himſelf in the ſociety of 
Revolutioniſts, did he ſuppoſe that any one 

{cr 
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ſet of men deſerved to be particularly diſ- 
tinguiſhed by that name; and if he could 
do ſo, without incurring at the ſame time 
the imputation of being an incendiary, a 
diſturber of the public peace, and a rebel. 
For painful is the obſervation, that theſe 
epithets, with thoſe of a biz, and a Revo- 


lutiouiſt, have, of late, borne too much 
the ſemblance of ſynonymous terms. 


The pamphlet before me, inſidiouſly 
dignified with a portion of Scripture, by 
way of text, tends rather to confirm than 
to contradict this aſſertion, And inſtead of 
a preacher of the Goſpel of peace, inſtead 
of a lover of his country, or a ſupporter of 
thoſe communities which put men upon 
loving inſtead of damning each other,” 
Dr. Price, I am afraid, will appear to ſome, 
as ſtanding forth to ſow the ſeeds of hereſy 
in a religious, and of rebellion in a civil, 
ſenſe. 
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In the language of his brethren, I mean 
the Whigs and Revolutioniſts, he may be 
thought baſely to inſinuate, that, becauſe 
the nation was in danger of being enveloped 
in the miſtakes of popery, and of feeling 
the iron hand of tyranny, a hundred years 
ago, that dangers of the ſame nature 
threaten it at this time: and that, becauſe 
a new ſyſtem of government, in ſome de- 
gree, was adopted then, a change is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary now. He would wiſh to 
blind the judgements of the common peo- 
ple with the ſpecious indefinite notion of 
unreſtrained liberty, and would embroil his 
dear country, tranquil and flouriſhing, and 
happy as it is, in thoſe miſeries, which at 
preſent overwhelm a neighbouring king- 
dom. Hence his repeated warnings againſt 
the danger of being * patient under deſ- 
e potiſm, and of crouching to tyrants.” 
Hence his lamentation of © darkneſs and 
* a want of knowledge.” Hence his in- 
citations © to act like men.“ And hence 

his 
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his praiſe of thoſe perſons, to whoſe wri- 
tings, he tells us, we owe thoſe revolu- 
tions “ in which every friend to mankind 
js now exulting.“ 


But Dr. Price has a particular end in 
view, and a particular purpoſe to ſupport. 
A purpoſe, that every well-wiſher to this 
country will unite to circumvent. And 
though his harangue comes from the pul- 
pit, the deſign of it is not taken from the 
holy Scriptures. Though the ſpeaker pro- 
feſſes to point out to his hearers Truth, 
© Virtue, and Liberty, as the chief bleſ- 
e ſings of human nature; his truth, or 
knowledge, for he ſeems to blend the uſe 
of theſe words, is the knowledge of gain- 
ing protection againſt injury, and of de- 
« fending their rights.” Of gaining pro- 
tection againſt injury, of which, perhaps, 
no one 1s ſenſible ; and of defending rights, 
which no one perceives to be invaded. 
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His virtue and liberty are almoſt equally 
indiſtinguiſhable as his truth and know- 
ledge. 


They comprehend, indeed, „the diſ- 
charge of the public duties of religion; 
though not according to “ our eſtabliſhed 
* codes of faith and worſhip.” But each 
perſon is, if he chooſe it, to © ſet up a 
« ſeparate worſhip for himſelf.” Thus the 
analogy between his religious and civil li- 
berty 1s obvious. And thus, having freed 
the mind from every religious impoſition, 
however ſanctioned, he leaves it the better 
prepared to receive the poiſon of republi- 
caniſm and anarchy. 


In attempting a ſhort review of the pam- 
phlet in queſtion, it will be impoſſible to 
be ſilent on the ſubject of religion. And it 
will, perhaps, be difficult not to ſay more 
than may be expected, or deſired. But the 


author, by ſtriking at the root of any pre- 
ſcribed 
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ſcribed ſyſtem of religion, having attempt- 
ed to deſtroy one of the ſtrongeſt cements 
of the human affections; it is incumbent 
on every one to throw in his grain of © il- 
* lumination,” and to guard mankind a- 
gainſt the weakneſs and fallacy of ſuch ar- 
guments. 


In his perplexed diſcuſſion of © Truth,” 
Dr. Price wiſhes to exterminate © myſtical 
ce doctrines.” On which, no more ſhall be 
ſaid at preſent, than, if doctrines above our 
comprehenſion, and which may be called 
myſtical, are to be found in the word of 
God, they ought not, in the opinion of 
many, to be idly rejected; yet, if the Dr. 
find fuch, and cannot reconcile them to 
his conſcience, he is at full liberty, I ap- 
prehend, to expunge them from bis cen 
creed, notwithſtanding the © 1gnorance, 
* bigotry, ſuperſtition, intolerance, and 
perſecution,” of which he complains. He 
ſhould, however, be careful not to lead 
| others 
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others into error. For his light may be 
darkneſs, and his philoſophy little better 
than paganiſm, | 


He goes on, * ſet religion before them 
. (i. e. before men) as a rational ſervice, 
* not conſiſting in any rites and ceremo- 
* nies, but in worſhipping God with a 
pure heart, &c.“ 


We do not want Dr. Price to tell us, 
that religion is not wholly to conſiſt of rites 
and ceremonies; theſe we know are not to 
form and complete the nature and quality 
of it. The purity of the heart muſt be the 


foundation. But it muſt have rites and 


ceremonies, or it will fall to the ground. 
Every man will have a religion of his own. 
And, from venturing to ſerve God as he 
pleaſes, he will find the doctrine of li- 
berty, in this reſpect, very appoſite to his 
various paſſions, and, in a little time, he 
will probably not ſerve God at all. 


Rites 
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Rites and ceremonies are not the of. 
ſpring of ſuperſtition, unleſs it be ſuch as 
cannot be proved of divine origin. God 
has preſcribed them for the preſervation of 


true religion, and to keep the memory of 
Himſelf alive. 


Amidſt the confuſed notions of virtue 
and liberty, the Dr. ſeems to inſinuate, 
that it is a virtue to diſſent from eſtabliſhed 
forms. But eſtabliſhed forms, or codes of 
faith and worſhip, are as neceſſary for the 
preſervation of religion, as ceremonies. 
By the abolition of either, we ſhould de- 
viate into the licentiouſneſs of thinking 
and acting as we pleaſed. And, as we have 
the written word of God to direct us, we 
cannot, we muſt not, do this. 


If we judge from the concurrence of all 
nations that have ever ſubſiſted, we muſt 
acknowledge the neceſſity and the wiſdom 
of a religious eſtabliſnment: ſince no one 
will be found that has not adopted it; nor 


would 


E 
would it be difficult to prove, that the ſe- 
paration, or declenſion of moſt kingdoms, 
has been owing, in no ſmall degree, to a 


dereliction of the preſcribed faith and wor- 
ſhip. 


I imagine too the Dr. is in a miſtake, 
when he aſſerts, that many, in a ſuperior 
rank of life, give up all religion,” on ac- 
count of ** the defects, or, as he is modeſt 
and tolerant enough to ſay, the abſur- 
e dities of eſtabliſhed codes of faith and 
* worſhip.” 


I apprehend that the refinement, © the 
te good ſenſe, and liberality, as it is vari- 
| ouſly called, of modern ſceptics, tempts 

them, indeed, to © give up all religion,” 
of whatever kind; not in oppoſition to any 
eſtabliſhed codes of faith and worſhip, but 
becauſe they find it eaſier to circumſeribe 
their faith than to bind themſelves by its 
dictates. Their minds are not ſufficiently 
impreſſed with the manifeſt ſuperinten- 
| dence 
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dence of the Almighty, and they hence 
loſe ſight of his power, and the conſequent 
neceſſity of offering Him any worſhip. 


One very material uſe of a religious eſ- 
tabliſhment, both with regard to faith and 
worſhip, founded as ours 1s, bn the holy 
Scriptures, may be the prevention of that 
te barbariſm in religion,” of which this 
champion for liberty complains. And he 
ſurely is too bold when he aſſerts, that mo- 
rality is in danger of being ſupplanted by 
the uſe of our eſtabliſhed formularies.” 


Barbariſm in religion, as well as in every 
concern, might be ſooner expected among 
thoſe who have no form to guide them. 
Where every teacher is at liberty to pre- 
{cribe a mode of worſhip, and to arrogate, 
as ſome do, the power of praying, not for 
himſelf alone, but for his whole audience. 
Who can hardly be ſuppoſed to join or 
concur in prayers, the ſubſtance or intent 
of which they cannot poſlibly underſtand, 

and 
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and at the ſpontaneous delivery of which 
they can have neither time for deliberation, 
nor opportunity of choice, 


The © Liturgy and articles of the eſta- 
te bliſhed church” are next accuſed of what 
no one can or will allow. And let them 
have been framed when they may, they 
cannot be thought to bear the marks of 
* 1gnorance and barbarity.” Conſidering 
the age in which the liturgy was nearly 
ſettled in its preſent form, and the almoſt 
natural proneneſs of reformers to depart 
from one extreme to another, we cannot 
but wonder at its mildneſs and liberality, 
Sublime in its diction, benevolent in its in- 
tention, 1t ſeems to breathe throughout the 
pure unſophiſticated doctrine of the Goſpel, 
The prayers ſo adapted to every purpoſe: 
thoſe of petition ſo pathetic, thoſe of 
thankſgiving ſo animated. Bold, indeed, 
is the man, who pretends to offer an ex- 
tempore prayer, in the name of his whole 
auditory, that ſhall be impregnated with 

more 


E 
more ſenſe, ornamented with more candor, 
or warmed with more zeal, than the in- 
comparable liturgy of the eſtabliſned church 


will furniſh. 


Let not the good Dr. ſpread the alarm of 
e prieſtcraft and tyranny.” Terms un- 
ſeemly to a Chriſtian audience; and which, 
but for him and his adherents, this king- 
dom, happy in its every eſtabliſnment, had 
forgotten. Miſchiefs, which never have 
been ſeen to ariſe from the eſtabliſhed 
church ; but which may be readily looked 
for among thoſe who would be lawleſs and 
independent, 


From the annihilation of every religious 
eſtabliſhment, the Dr. proceeds, by an eaſy 
and a natural tranſition, to overturn civil 
government. And finds no ſtep more 
likely to anſwer this end, than diffuſing a 
contempt, not only of the ſupreme autho- 
rity, but of © civil governors,” * altogether. 
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And he rouſes our attention by telling us, 
that the rebellion of kings againſt their 
*© people has been more common, and done 
* more miſchief than the rebellion of peo- 
e ple againſt their kings.” Suppoſe this 
vague and bold aſſertion to be true. What 
then? What would the Dr. infer hence 
Or what infinuate ? I ſhall leave the p-op lc 
at large to judge, or the Whigs to explain, 


Fe goes on to repreſent the king as de- 
riving * all his conſequence from the peo- 
“e ple.” As the © ſervant, not the ſove- 
“ reign,” of the public: with much falſity 
and abuſe of the ſame nature. The pre- 
tence of quoting two or three texts of 
Scripture in ſupport of obedience to the 
higher powers is too ſhallow not to be ſeen 
through by the ſloweſt diſcerner. Nor can 
it have any weight, mixed as it is with fo 
many expreſſions to which I can give nq 
other name than that of ſedition. 


The 
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The king, as long as he complies with 
the original compact ariſing from the coro- 
nation oath, and which a late writer, in 
anſwer to Mr. Paley, has ingeniouſly de- 
ſcribed ; and as long as he does not invade 
the eſtabliſhed form of government, is nt 
the ſervant, but the ſovereign of the people. 
He does not derive - all his conſequence” 
from the people; he derives it from his 
anceſtors. His © ſuperiority” and his 
« majeſty” are his own. He poſſeſſes them 
both as “ inherent” qualities, as much as 
any thing can be called fo, which is pol- 
ſeſſed or obtained by lawful deſcent. 

| $ 

The government of this kingdom is 107 
elective; it is hereditary. Nor have the 
people, by any means, the power or right 
of beſtowing or withholding it. The law- 
ful heir to the crown has a right todemand 
it by the eſtabliſhment of the very Revolu- 
tion ; and it is the duty of every Engliſh- 
man, as a friend to the Revolution, to ſup- 
port his demand. 
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The greateſt fear and difficulty, which 
occurred at the convention of 1688, was 


the fear of infringing the hereditary de- 


ſcent of the crown, and of eſtabliſhing an 
elective monarchy. After long and various 
arguments, it was reſolved, that the crown 
of this kingdom ſhould be hereditary, and 
the family to which it ſhould deſcend was 
carefully and ſpecifically marked out. They 
therefore who attempt to undermine, or to 
weaken this lawtul right, deſerve not the 
name of Whigs, of Revolutioniſts, or lo- 
vers of their country, nor any other name 
that I can imagine, than that of foes to 
peace and order; of incendiaties, of re- 
bels. What can ſuch audacious, deceitful 


language mean, that the king has © no 


* right, no authority, no majeſty veſted 


“ in himſelf?” What intention can it 


have, but to inflame the minds of the 
people, to alienate their affection and obe- 


dience, and, in the end, to ſubvert the go- 
vernment ? 


Though 
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Though the Revolution is juſtly held up 
as one of the greateſt bleſſings this country 


ever experienced, yet the Dr. urges, that it 


was inadeq uate, and that ſomething ſtill 
remains to be done to make it a * perfect 
ce work.“ And to ſhew what this is, he 
introduces three principles of the ** Society 


% for commemorating the Revolution.“ 
Which are, * 


* The right to liberty of conſcience in 
« religious matters,” 


Ma The right to refiſt power when a- 
„ buſed.” And 


« The right to chooſe our own gover- 
„ nors; to caſhier them tor miſconduct ; 
* and to frame a government for our- 
« ſelves.” 


On the laſt of which principles does he, 
with much ingenuity and falſehood, aſſert, 
that the Revolution was founded. I ſay 
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falſchood, unleſs he can prove an act of 
neceſſity to be an act of right. If we 
ſhould ever be again in the ſituation of ſee- 
ing the throne vacant, and of having no 
lawful heir to fill it, we ſhould be again 
under the abſolute neceſſity of chooſing a 
governor. But how this neceſſity can be 
called a right, or be implied as a right ex- 
iſting at all times, I do not underſtand, 
The declarations at the Revolution ſpeak 
of no ſuch right; but, on the contrary, 
by ſpecifying the future deſcent of the 
crown, they deſtroy every notion of it. It 
bchoves the ſtate, therefore, to be very 
careful of admitting to any participation 
of the government, a ſet of perſons, who 
can betray a wiſh to exert a power ſo preg- 
nant with miſchicf to this country. 


Of the juſtice, on the ſcore of liberality, 
of allowing an eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of reli 
gion, however univerſal the adoption of 
ſuch a meaſure may be, it is not my buſt- 
neſs to argue, But I apprehend, that, were 

| there 
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there no preſcription in the caſe, every 
ſtate would naturally fall into the admiſſion 
of ſuch a ſyſtem. 


Whatever were che religious opinions of 
the ſupreme ruler, or rulers, would, in a 
little time, be prevalent among the people. 
And, if there were various opinions, that, 
which promiſed the moſt ſafety and quiet 
to the ſtate, would be adopted and pro- 
tected by law. It is on this principle, that 
we have ſeen proteſtantiſm happily fixed on 
as the eſtabliſhed religion of this country. 
Nor has there yet been any better method 
deviſed of ſecuring the various bleſſings 
which this religion affords, than. by ex- 
cluding all but the genuine members of the 
- eſtabliſhed church from offices of truſt and 
emolument. Hence have been erected, ſays 
the learned Blackſtone, two bulwarks, 
«called the Corporation and Teſt Acts.” 
Statutes, which, far from intending to bur- 
then the conſcience of any one, impoſe 


only on thoſe, who would be employed in 
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the direction of the ſtate, an obligation to 
prove that they are members and friends of 
the eſtabliſhed religion. | 


Under the weight of this obligation, the 
government was committed to the Prince 
of Orange. And by virtue of the fame, 
according to a ſtatute of W. & M. all ſub- 
ſequent kings have held their authority. 
Abſolve them from this ſalutary tie, and 
we might ſee a papiſt emulate the throne; 
we might again be ſhaken and divided by 
that religious anarchy, which the Refor- 
mation, and the Revolution, have com- 
bined to diſpel. 


Such are the principles, which Dr. Price 
brands with the opprobrious title of pub- 
e lic iniquities.” But let us not be de- 


ceived by the language of faction and envy. 


The right to liberty of conſcience in re- 
ligious matters is, in this kingdom, denied 
to 
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to no one. The compliance with any mode 
of religious worſhip is equally unlimited. 


With the right to reſiſt power when 
abuſed, that is, according to preſcribed 
legal forms, no Engliſhman is unacquaint- 
ed. But no Engliſhman has a right to take 
up arms againſt his king and country, 
merely to ſupport an opinion of his own, 
be it of a religious, or of a civil nature. 
And whoever would wickedly inſinuate that 
this conduct is allowable, let him aſſume 
whatever name or character he pleaſe, a 
Whig, a Revolutioniſt, or a Lover of his 
Country, he deſerves to be ſhunned as a 
peſt to ſociety, and to be diſcarded from all 
confidence. If any one 1s aggrieved, if he 
be oppreſſed by any power, it is the glory 
of this kingdom that he can appeal to the 


laws for redreſs. Any other mode of re- 
ſiſtance is rebellion. 


The right to chooſe our own governors ; 
to caſhier them for miſconduct; and to 
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frame a government for ourſelves ; does not 
_ exiſt, Iwill be bold to ſay, in theſe days, 


but in the imagination of Independents and 
Republicans. 


It is much caſier to aſſert, than to prove. 
And, on minds unuſed to meditation, aſſer- 
tions, delivered with boldneſs, and in tole- 
rable language, may have great influence. 


Hence the unwarrantable expreſſions in the 


pamphlet under conſideration. To thoſe 
which have been mentioned may be added, 
*© that the ſtate of this country is ſuch as 
cc renders it an object of concern and anx- 
« jety. That it wants the grand ſecurity 
« of public liberty. That a monſtrous 
«« weight of debt is crippling it. And that 
« jt is becoming every day more reconcile- 
« able to encroachments on the ſecurities 
« of its liberties.“ 


I appeal to the immediate fituation of 
the country for the truth of this. And I 
would alk the people in general, if they 

think 
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think this kingdom has ever been poſſeſſed 
of more power, more dignity, or more 
wealth; or whether it has ever had a better 
proſpect of peace, than at the preſent mo- 
ment ? 


But liberty 1s a captivating, treacherous 
term; and has done more miſchief, in the 
miſapplication of it, than any word in the 
language. | 


If we were in the ſtate that Dr. Price 
pretends, 15 1t the © patriotic ſervices” of 
him and his adherents only that can have 
power to emancipate us? Or can we ex- 
pect ſafety in any reſpect from thoſe per- 
ſons, on whoſe account, in a great degree, 
the reſtraint on liberty, if the ſtatutes par- 
ticularly complained of can be deemed ſo, 
were found neceſſary. 


But it is not the repeal of the Teſt Act, 
for which the Dr. is much concerned, no 
farther than that would be a ſtep to what 

| alone 
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alone can ſatisfy the nonconformiſts, as one 
of them has abſolutely declared, viz. the 
eſtabliſhing Preſbyterianiſm on the ruins of 
Epiſcopacy. 


For the accompliſhment of this, the pi- 
ous Chriſtian ſounds to arms. He places 
before his hearers the bewitching picture 
of © thirty millions of people, indignant 

and reſolute, ſpurning at ſlavery, and 
* leading their king in triumph.” But 
thirty millions of inſurgents, on whatever 
occaſion, and a king led in triumph, can 
be an object of delight only to a barbarian. 


I now is the time for perſons of ſuch 
ſeditious principles to exert themſelves, now 


try to oppoſe them. Not by oppreſſion 
and tumuit: but by taking care to ex- 


clude them from any ſhare in the legiſla- 
tion, 


It 


is the time for every true lover of his coun- 
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It is not always that reformation 1s to be 
conſidered as innovation. But, with reſpect 
to the preſent deſigns of the Nonconfor- 
miſts, any enlargement of the indulgence, 
which they already experience, would be 
innovation of the moſt dangerous kind, 
They enjoy, I repeat, full toleration in re- 
ligious matters. They have unlimited li- 
berty of conſcience. And any complaint on 
this ſubject can be only looked on as a cloak 
to cover darker ſchemes; and ſchemes which 
the hiſtory of this country will inform us 
they have had in contemplation, before the 
grievances, they now hold out, exiſted. 


The ſame miſtaken liberality, which 
would extend Heir power, and render them: 
eligible to places of truſt, or to any ſhare 
in the public adminiſtration, might be 
juſtly challenged by Nonconformiſts of eve- 
ry denomination. 


If diſſenters, that is, Preſbyterians, are 
admitted into the direction of public af- 
fairs, 


( 28 ) 
fairs, an extent of the ſame liberality 
would admit Catholics, or Jews; as the 
Dr. obſerves, with great addreſs, has lately 
been the caſe in the emperor's dominions. 
And if we ſo far depart from a fundamen- 
tal principle of the conſtitution, as to al- 
low the king the power of employing, in 
any department of the ſtate, perſons of 
ſuch oppoſite ſentiments ; let us conſider 
what may be the conſequence {ſhould we 


ever ſee a king on the throne, who may be 


inclined, from whatever motive, to favour 
thoſe, who have always and invariably been 
enemies to all toleration. 


The miſchiefs too, which might ariſe, 
from councils divided by religious opinions, 


may be thoroughly perceived from what 
has already happened by the ſame cauſe.“ 


It is now well known, that the diſſen- 


ters are attempting to lay an obligation on 


See the reigns of Charles I. and II. and even of Eli- 
zabeth; in which the various reſtrictions that have, from 
time to time, been laid on Diſſenters, are ſuſlicient proofs 
of their turbulent diſpoſition, 

every 
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every candidate for the new parliament to 
vote for the repeal of the Teſt Acts. Pro- 
miſing their ſuffrages on thoſe conditions, 
Such are the perſons who are pretending to 
ſtruggle for liberty of conſcience, and for 
« freedom of election.” But who, to com- 
plete their own views, would thus bind the 
conſciences of others. Which alone may 
afford a hint of their fallacious conduct. 


There is no fear, however, that either 
houſe of parliament will be deluded by 
them. é 


The peace and ſafety of the church and 
ſtate are inſeparably connected; and be- 
came ſo, in an eſpecial manner, by the ac- 
ceſſion of king William. He is therefore 
no friend to his king or to his country, 
who would diſturb either; or who would 
encroach, in the ſmalleſt degree, on the 
principles laid down at the Revolution. 


A TRUE WHIG. 
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